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AN OJIBWAY CEREMONY 
By D. I. BUSHNELL, Jr 

During the afternoon of October 5, 1899, while making a 
canoe trip on the lakes and streams of northern Minnesota and 
Hunter's island, Canada, I was enabled to witness an interesting 
ceremony of the Ojibways, held at one of their small settlements 
on the shore of Basswood lake. The boundary line between 
Canada and the United States passes through this lake, but whether 
the settlement was situated to the north or to the south of the 
border I was unable to ascertain. 

The site of the village was well chosen, being situated on rising 
ground at the head of a small bay, protected from the northern and 
western winds by dense underbrush and timber. The wigwams 
were of two forms, circular and oval ; all were constructed of strips 
of birch-bark attached to a framework of poles, the lower ends of 
which were planted in the ground. On the shore were twelve 
birch-bark canoes, only two of which were decorated — one with 
seven vermilion spots, about four inches in diameter, along each 
side ; the other with four crosses painted in blue, one on either side 
of each end. Toward the east, not more than a hundred yards 
away, were a number of graves with their peculiar box-like covers 
of hewn logs. 

Beyond the wigwams, a short distance from the lake shore, was 
the site selected by the Indians for their ceremony. It had first 
been cleared of brush and grass, then a circle of pine and cedar 
boughs, some forty feet in diameter and two or three feet high, had 
been formed. The circle had only one opening or entrance, which 
was toward the south. A few feet from the entrance, toward the 
east, on the outer edge of the circle, a rudely carved wooden rep- 
resentation of a kingfisher, the totem of the sub-chief who resided 
there, had been placed on the top of a tamarack pole twelve or fif- 
teen feet high. The center of the circle was occupied by a large 
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drum surrounded by several men and boys who beat it in unison 
and with great vigor. 

Within the circle a single row of mats had been placed on the 
ground next to the pine and cedar boughs. The men were seated 
on the western, the women and children on the eastern side. A 
pine log, the seat of honor, was placed on the northeastern side, and 
upon it sat the old sub-chief, Wahgistkeemunsit, who was later 
joined by my guide, Eniweweihah. 

Near the entrance stood a young man, who acted as master of 
ceremonies, to whom I shall refer as Keezhik. He held a piece of 
buckskin, about two or three feet in size, one side of which was 
covered with large eagle feathers placed in rows. Attached to two 
corners were strips of skin three feet or more in length and an inch 
in width. This apron, for such it closely resembled, was called 
chippeezung by the Ojibways. As the ceremony progressed it be- 
came evident that Keezhik alone was intrusted with the care of the 
feather-covered apron, which appeared to have been highly prized 
and so cared for that as each dance was finished it was hastily re- 
turned to him. 

All being in readiness, the boys and men, several in number, 
began beating the drum, and the young man carrying the chippee- 
zung entered the circle and, passing from left to right, stopped 
before the first woman to the left of the sub-chief. She immedi- 
ately jumped up and assisted him in fastening the apron around her 
waist, allowing it to hang down behind. As soon as it was in 
position the woman commenced to dance, and immediately two men 
who were sitting opposite her arose. They then danced round 
the circle four times, always remaining separated and never touching 
one another. When the dancer stopped at her seat within the 
circle, the woman to her left assisted in removing the chippeezung 
and immediately carried it to Keezhik, who during the dance 
remained standing near the entrance to the circle. 

The next ten or fifteen minutes were devoted to talking and 
laughing ; apparently all were enjoying the event. 

Suddenly the drumming was resumed and the sound of voices 
ceased, for the ceremony was to be repeated. Keezhik entered 
the circle and, passing from left to right, stood before the woman to 
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the left of the one who had previously danced. She arose and as- 
sisted in fastening the strings of the chippeezung around her waist. 
The same two men who had danced before repeated the perfor- 
mance, and all passed round the drum four times. When the woman 
stopped at her place, the one next to her, toward the entrance, 
untied the chippeezung and carried it to Keezhik. After five or 
ten minutes' intermission the ceremony was repeated, and thus it 
continued until six women had danced. At one time a young girl 
danced, but as she was rather small the chippeezung would have 
touched the ground had it been tied around her waist ; hence it 
was fastened around her neck and hung down in front. 

All the Indians present, with the exception of Eniweweihah 
were said to have belonged to the clan which has for its totem the 
kingfisher — no others were expected to participate in the cere- 
mony. In other words, the Kingfisher people were holding a 
reunion. It was therefore considered by Eniweweihah a great 
honor to be invited by Wahgistkeemunsit to dance, and still 
greater was the honor to have Wahgistkeemunsit tie with his own 
hands the strings of the chippeezung. He then danced as had the 
others. During the dance all who passed round the circle did so 
from left to right, that is with their right side toward the drum. 
During every dance one or more would sing or chant. 

Eniweweihah was the last to dance, and when he had returned 
to his seat upon the log, Wahgistkeemunsit arose and, taking a step 
forward, addressed the gathering. While he spoke no other sound 
was heard. Although an old man, his voice was strong and clear ; 
his gestures were few but gracefully made ; his bearing was that of 
a leader accustomed to commanding respect and attention. Al- 
though the writer understood but few of his words, it was appar- 
ent that those who fully understood him were greatly impressed. 
All remained attentive listeners, hardly taking their eyes from him 
while he stood before them. 

Later I was informed by Eniweweihah of the purport of the 
speech. First he had spoken of their blessings and misfortunes 
since they had met during the previous autumn ; of the friends who 
had died during that interval ; then he expressed his desire and 
hope that all present might come together again, and he asked 
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them to seek their friends and bring them when they returned the 
following autumn. He hoped all might be prosperous and well 
during the coming seasons, and that they might be spared to meet 
again. 

Keezhik then entered the circle, bearing two large copper ket- 
tles with their contents steaming. He had taken them from the 
larger of the long wigwams, in which they had been prepared by 
several old women whom I afterward saw. By the time Keezhik 
had placed the kettles on the mat before the log seat and removed 
the covers, every man, woman, and child within the circle had pro- 
duced either a tin plate or a sheet of birch-bark upon which to re- 
ceive his portion of the food. Wahgistkeemunsit was the first to be 
served ; after him came Eniweweihah, then the men, boys, women, 
and young children in the order named. All remained seated, and 
Keezhik passed from one to another until every person was served. 
One of the kettles contained moose meat and rice boiled together 
until very thick ; the other held a stew of dried blueberries. We 
left while they were still within the circle enjoying their repast. 

A few days later the settlement was again visited, when we 
found that after the conclusion of the ceremonies many of the In- 
dians had returned to their homes on the lakes to the north and 
west, so that few remained at the scene of the recent gathering. It 
was observed, however, that Wahgistkeemunsit and six or seven 
others who had been within the circle during the dance, were pres- 
ent within the largest wigwam, the interior of which presented an 
interesting aspect. It was more spacious than structures of that 
type usually are, being some eighteen feet in length and probably 
half as wide. Along the central line on the ground were four small 
fires, the smoke from which found egress through an opening at the 
top. The several women present were making moccasins of buck- 
skin, and the men were equally busy smoking their pipes. Some 
well-made mats were spread on the ground near the walls, forming 
seats for all. 

In one corner of the wigwam was the drum which had been 
used during the dance. This consisted of an ordinary wooden tub, 
about thirty inches in diameter and two feet deep, over which a 
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piece of untanned moose hide had been stretched and dried. The 
outside of the tub, or drum, was covered with pieces of cloth of dif- 
ferent colors, and around the upper edge was a heavy fringe of 
colored yarn. Attached to the cloth covering were four bags or 
pouches, measuring five by seven inches, which faced the cardinal 
points when the drum was in use. The designs worked in colored 
bands upon the bags were very interesting. The decoration on the 
bag toward the east was a kingfisher encircled by a floral design. 
According to their legends, the clan having the kingfisher for its 
totem formerly lived in the eastern part of the country, near the 
" great water," for which reason the kingfisher bag was placed on 
the drum so as to face the east. The bag on the southern side was 
decorated with the figure of a man worked in white beads, because, 
they say, the first white man to visit them came from the south. 
The bag toward the west had four figures worked in blue beads, 
three men and one woman, but it was not possible for the writer 
to ascertain the meaning of this design. The figure on the bag to 
the north represented a man in red beads, and according to Eniwe- 
weihah referred to the " fire in the north," the aurora borealis. 

At the intermediate points between the cardinal directions as rep- 
resented by the bags, that is, toward the northeast, southeast, south- 
west, and northwest, were sticks, four feet high, stuck into the 
ground against the drum. A few inches from them, away from the 
drum, where four others, slightly higher, with the upper part bent 
outward and with several small brass bells fastened on the concave 
side. Each of the eight sticks was covered with mink skin. The 
sticks used in beating the drum were somewhat more than two feet 
in length ; their handles were of smooth, plain wood, and to the 
other end were attached rolls of mink skin five or six inches in 
length. When the drum was struck a muffled sound was produced. 
The writer succeeded in obtaining two of the four beaded bags, but 
they were not removed from the drum until the women had made 
exact drawings of each on pieces of birch-bark, probably to enable 
them to make others to take their places. 

Florence, Italy, 
November, 1904. 



